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BaLTIMORE: TUESDAY, Marcu 5, 1889. : 


WORK FOR MARCH. 
ON THE FARM. 

As the labors of the year may be said to begin 
on the farm, mainly, with this month, it is but 
meet that we should point out those duties which 
itis indispensable to be performed, in order to 
secure success to the toils of the husbandman dur- 
ing the season: And in designating them we 
are not.influenced by the vain hope of being able 
of sayitig any thing novel, but merely of remind_ 
ing the tillers of the earth of those things which 
their interests require should be attended to, and 














we shall do this, because we know, from the trea- 


cherous nature of the human memory, that such 
admonition is of use, and particularly so, as it is all 
important that the labor of various kinds on a 
plantation should be done at the proper season. 
With these introductory remarks we shall enter 
into details. 

, Fences. Every provident farmer and planter 
shouldgnow give his fences a thorough overhaul- 
ingy and repair such parts as require it, and re- 
place thoserothers which need it with new. By 
such attention, he will not only secure his crops 
against the trespasses of his-own and neighbor’s 
stock, but prevent those unpleasant collisions, 
which too ofien disturb the social relations of 
those, who have. been heretofore, and ought to re- 
, main friends ; .for amongst the causes which tend 
 toabrupt the harmony of neighbors, there are 
' Rone-more fruitful of discord. than those which 
€manate from the trespassing of stock. 

Drains. Be careful to-clean out your drains 
tnd ditches during this month, and to secure their 
sides from caving in. The earlier the better that 
this work is done, as by relieving your meadows 
tnd fields from superabundant water, the sooner 


Will the genial influence ef the sun’s rays cause | t 


Vegetation to start, and thus hasten the growth of 
your grass crops, 
GRASS SEEDS. Those who may not have 


—— 


put down their grain fields to grass last ‘autumn, 
should do so in the beginning of this month. II 


it be your object to sow clover seed, be careful 
not to spare your seed; for you may rest assured 
if you do, weeds will occupy the space which 
should be filled with that renovating and nutriti- 
ous grass. Less than twelve pounds to the acre 
should not be sown, if sown alone; if sown with 
Timothy, eight pounds, and half a peck of the 
latter seed will be a good proportion. If sown 
with herds-grass or red-top, eight pounds of clover 
seed and half a bushel of the former is the proper 
quantity ofeach. If with Rye grass, eight pounds 
of clover and one bustiel of the former. If with 
orchard grass, eight pounds of clover seed and 
oe bushel of the latter. After sowing your grass 
seed, harrow if in and then pass your roller over 
it. You need not apprehend injuring your grain 
by these operations, for though you may tear up 
some of the roots, yet the working and lightening 
of the ground, will do infinitely more benefit than 
harm to the grain, besides rendering your chance 
of setting your grass much greater. But you 
should recollect that what may be torn up by the 
harrcw will be replaced by the roller, and that the 
tillering will be greatly increased by the subdivis- 
ion of the roots. 

Towards the latter end of the month, if you 
sow a bushel of Plaster on each acre, you will 
experience decided benefit, inasmuch as it will 
encourage the growth of white clover, advance 
that of the red and attract moisture from the at- 
mosphere to nurture and sustain your grain a- 
gainst drotght. 

Grain Fields. All grain fields of dhe last 
fall’s sowing, whether sown to grass this spring 
or not, would be benefitted by pressing the harrow 
and roller over them as soon as the ground is 
sufficiently dry to bear the pressure of the horse’s 
hoofs. We have no doubt if these operations are 
skilfully performed, and at the proper period, that 
they will increase.the yield of grain twenty per 
cent, And for,the reason we have assigned, these 
operations should ‘be followed by plastering, 
ne no grass seeds he sown, as the carpeting 
of white clover, which will thereby be produced» 


will, after'your grain is cut down, protect the soil 





from the deleterious influences of e¥apdfation, 





besides rendering your stubble-fields infinitely 
better pastures than they would otherwise be. 

Orchard Grass,if sown alone requiics two 
bushels of seed to the acre. 

Oats. Assoon as the ground which you allot 
for oats is dry enough, plough it up, and put in 
your crop of this grain: plough it well, then har- 
row thoroughly, say twice; sow your oats im- 
mediately after the last harrowing, at the rate of 
twa bushels to the acre, then plough it im-abont 
three inches deep, pass the harrow over it again, 
and if you do not purpose sowing grass seetie, 
finish off by rolling. If however you.desire to 
sow timothy, clover, or other grass secds, you 
should sow those seeds, then brush them in ‘with 
a fine light seed harrow, and if you have not that 
implenient, with a brush harrow, and afterwards 
roll... When your oats are up about three inches, 
sow a bushel of plaster per acre, for the reasons. 
before assigned. ; 

GF Recollect that all applications of plaster 
should be made very early in the morning, when 
the growing plants and earth are moist—and re- 
collect, also, that the earlieSt.sown oats succeeds 
best, and the better-you prepare your ground the 
greater will be the yield. 

Meadows and Grass Lands. If you have the 
| means, your meadows and grass lands should be 
top-dressed as early this month as possible, with 
stable thanure, well rotted dung, compost, or ashes, 
and if yow have neither one hor the other of these 
resources to Spare, three or four bushels of salt to 
the acre will be found usefal, except to clover, on 
which a bushel of plaster peracre will be better. 
By all means do pot omit'to plaster your clover 
fields as soon as leaves attain the size of an eleven 
penny bit. 

The following proportions of grass seed to the 
acre, it may not be amiss to annex. 


Clover, “when sown alone 12 pounds 


Timothy, » » ¥» 1 peck 
Herds Grass, yy — iy 1 bushel 
Orchard Grass, y °% » 2 bushels 
Rye Grass, ” 9 . 2. bushels 
‘Burnek, » » 20:dos, -_, 
Lucerne, ae 8 tes. . 


For a pasture for grazing the Following mix: . 





tures of seed, would be found: excellent, viz: 6 
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Ibs. of Clover seed, 1 peck of Herds grass, and 
half a bushel of Orchard grass seed—or 6 lbs. 
Clover, half bushel of Rye grass and half a bush- 
el of Tall meadow oat seeds. 

For seeding a park or thinned woods, the fol- 
lowing would be best: 4 lbs. of Kentucky Blue 
Grass Seed ; 6 Ibs. of clover seed and half bush- 
el of Orchard grass, the two latter would protect 
the former the first year, add to the quality of the 
pasture the second season, and gradually resign 
their places to the first, which would in the end, 
like a successful general, be sure to possess it- 
self of the field,and form in the end the best of 
all woodland pastures ; but as it delights in lime- 
stone land, should the spot allotted for its culture 
not have lime in its bosom, a few bushels to the 
acre, say four or five, should be sown on it. 

Barley. South of Maryland, Barley may be 
sown this month. It delights in a rich, loamy 
dry soil, or is the better of being preceded by a 
cleansing crop. It would be better that the ground 
had been ploughed last fall; but if this has.not 
been done, give ita deep ploughing, then harrow 
thoroughly ; after which sow your barley and 
plough it in shallow, say two or three inches, and 
then again harrow and roll. Quantity of seed to 
the acre from 6 to 8 pecks. 

Hauling out Manure. Employ your time in 
hauling out your manure to your corn and other 
grounds, where you waat te use it, drop it in suita- 
ble sized fields, and while one portion of your 
force is thus engaged, let another be occupied in 
throwing a slight covering of earth over the heaps, 
to prevent loss from evaporation. This will be 
an economy of time. 

Sprouting. If you have any new ground 
which you omitted to sprout in August last, do so 
this month, and if you have not done so before, 
have the stumps stript of bark, and cut the lateral 
roots from the main trunk. 

Beets. Let such ground as you design for 
field beet culture be now ploughed deeply, as soon 
as the earth is dry enough to do so without injury, 
and let it remain until it is time to putin your 
seed, when it should be manured well, again 
ploughed, thoroughly harrowed and rolled before 
being planted. 

Morus Multicaulis. As the culture of ‘this 
species of the Mulberry is becoming a part of our 
husbandry, it may not be amiss to say that the 
sooner the cuttings are placed in the hot beds this 
month the better, and that as soon as the ground 
js sufficiently dry to ensure perfect pulverization, 
they ought to be planted in open culture—the 
sooner the better in either place. For a particular 


description of the most approved methods of cul- 
tivating it, see {3 Roberts’ Silk Manual. 

Milch Cows. As the period is fast arriving 
when your cows will be calving, you should be 
particular tofeed them well. Give them plenty of 
good hay and daily portions of roots or generous 
slops; the roots will be all the better for being 
boiled : and whether you give them roots or slops, 
let each be salted, and see that they have plenty of 
good clean fresh water. As your cows are about 
calving, give them separate apartments, where 
they may pass through their labor undisturbed by 
obtrusion. After having calved give her good 
warm nourishing drinks. 

Yearlings and Heifers. Give to these increas- 
ed attention and see that they are well fed through 
this month. And if you can spare the labor, let 
them, as well as your cows, be daily curried and 
rubbed down with straw; in the cavities behind 
the horns of your cows, place twice during this 
month, a teaspoonful of spirits of turpentine, it 
will prevent the hollow-horn. 

Early Turnips. As your stock of vegetables 
will soon be speedily exhausted, sow a small 
patch of turnips for table use. The sooner you 
get them in, after the ground is dry enough to 
allow of being thoroughly pulverized, the bet- 
ter. By appropriating one eighth of an acre to 
this purpose, you will secure to your family a 
supply of this excellent vegetable during the bet- 
ter part of the summer. 

Sheep. As your ewes bring forth their lambs, 
let them be well fed with good hay and roots. If 
you have no roots for such purpose, give them a 
small quantity of Indian meal, daily, in addition 
to their hay, and do not forget to salt them. 

Carrots, Parsnips, and Mangel Wurtzel.— 
If you design raising either of these roots in field 
culture this season, as soon as the ground you al- 
lot for them is dry enough, give it a deep plough- 
ing, preparatory to the one which is to immedi- 
ately precede their being sown. And here let us 
assure you, thatif you regard your interest, and de- 
sire to keep your cows to their milk during winter, 
you will assuredly plant an acre or two of one of 
the following roots—Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Ruta Baga, Parsnips or Carrots. One acre 
well manured, properly ploughed, pulverized and 
cultivated, will yield roots enough to carry ten 
cows, with hay, well through the winter, from the 
ist day of December till the 1st day of May, 
when the pastures come in to the farmer’s relief. 
We prefer the Sugar Beet, and from experience 
confidently assert, that 1000 bushels can very 





readily be raised upon an acre. This is rating 


the beets at less than $ Ibs. each, and we 
seen them weigh 18} Ibs. and read of them, 
ing weighed 24} lbs. 

Agricultural Implements.—Have all your ag. 


ricultural tools and implements carefully overhagl. 


ed and repaired, so that, when you may be all. 
ed upon to use them, they will be ready for tise; 
by thus taking time by the forelock, time, which 
is money, will be economised, and the operations 
of the farm go on pleasantly and profitably, 
Horses.—Give to each of your horses q few 
mashes of chopt rye, shorts, or bran, and cut 
straw, mixed up with a strong decoction Of sasta, 
fras, after which for two or three days in suceg, 
sion, mix in with their feed, a half pint of belle 
flaxseed to each horse. This treatment will jp. 
crease their appetites, purify their blood, and mak 
them shed their coats kindly—and be sure that 
those having charge of them do not spare the 
currycomb and brush, or whisp of straw ; for 
you may rest assured, that thorough currying ang 
rubbing of their hides is just as essential as feed. 


ng. 





MANGEL WURTZEL. 

This root, in our judgment, is decidedly tobe 
preferred to ruta baga. In the first place itisy 
surer crop. If planted early, it escapes the insects 
which are so fatal to all the turnip tribes. Yog 
can produce as much or more from the same land, 
and then itis worth more for cattle and especially 
for milch cows. Turnips give a bad flavor to the 
milk and butter : mangel wurtzel, being sweet, im- 
proves the flavor. There is one advantage too, in 
harvesting. They are drawn from the ground 
clean, like a carrot, and have few or none of those 
fibrous roots which are attached to ruta baga, and 
which either require much labor in cleaning them, 
or leave “a peck of dirt” for the cows to eat with 
them. They are an admirable crop, and a luzury 
to cattle in winter. It is a cruelty to keep cows 
on dry hay six months.—Give them esculent roots, 
and they will repay you with a generous interest 
Every man who keeps a cow, should mark offia 
his garden six rods long and half a rod wide, and 
raise upon it forty bushels of mangel wu 








They will make his cow give milk in the wien, 
almost equal to green feed in summer. i 
Cultivator. 


[One great advantage of the Mangel W 
is, that the leaves may be stript while growi 
(care being taken to leave the upper leaves ul 
touched,) by which several tons of good proven 
der may be obtained for milch cows at that seasgn 
of the year when the pastures fail. The sage 
may also be said in favor of the sugar beet. If 
proper care be taken in the cultivation of either 
of these roots a thousand bushels and more 
the acre may be grown. This quantity cant 
produced at an average weight of less than $ lbs 





per beet, and they have each been grown to weigh 


a 
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- from 18} to 24} Ibs.; the first named weight we 


7 have seen ourself.—Editor Farmer and Garden- 















a) 
UP ag. ROHAN POTATOES. 
thal. |, gnextract from a Letter from Rosert H. Gar- 
¢ call. pixgr, Esq. to the Incidental Committee of the 
Kennebec Agricultural Society. 
Use; Gardiner, Oct. 12, 1838. 
Which GgnTLEMEN,—The potatoes, which I presented 
rations esterday to your examination, will I believe 
ve valuable varieties of our great staple agri- 
‘ cultural product. The first the * Rohan” is prin- 
a few jpally remarkable for its prolific qualities. ] re- 
dey ceived last spring from H. Colman, (who has la- 
bored so indefatigably in introducing into success- 
= ful cultivation the seeds of new varieties of grains 
ae | ond vegetables,) two potatoes of this species, 
beiled weighing about half a pound each. I cut them 
vill in | intoas many pieces, as I could find eyes, and 
1 make Janted them in 20 hills in a rich part of my gar- 
den, but without manure. From these [ dug this 
re hat autumn a little more than two bushels. 1 could 
are the | pot weigh the whole product, having given away 
¥; for | some of the potatoes, when first dug; but one 
n bushel weighed 66 lbs.—Two of the potatoes, 
Gand the largest on the top of the basket, though per- 
s feed. haps not the largest in the parcel, weighed, one 2 
lbs. 5 oz. and the other lbs. 8 oz. These how- 
ever, are insignificant in size, compared to those 
in the subjoined account from a recent English 
y tobe | work entitled “ Sacred Philosophy of the Sea- 
itisa’ | son,” and which is there quoted from “the journal 
nsec, | of Agriculture, vol. 6, p. 145.” “The Rohan po- 
You | tatoes, a variety raised on the continent a few 
e land, ago from the seed, is remarkable for the size 
ecially | of its stalks, and its prolific powers. Prince 
tothe | Charles de Rohan, from whom it takes its name, 
et,im- | writing of it from Geneva in 1834, states that the 
too, in J stalks reach 6 or 7 feet in height, and require to 
pround | be supported on transverse stakes; and thus the 
f those | tubers sometimes increase to such enorfhous size, 
ga, and that a single potatoe will weigh more than 13 lbs., 
them, } andas to quantity of produce, he mentions the 
ut wih § following example :—The attorney of the abbey 
lusury J of Auturive, Canton of Friburg, to whom I had 
p cows § given two tubers two years ago, and who, delight- 
trois, | ed with the first harvest, after having eaten and 
eres J given some to his friends, planted the rest, obtained 
; offin F Jast autumn 6 double horse loads, and 8 scuttles 
le, and # oll” This account is vague and may be extrav- 
urtzeh # agant, but from my own experiment I have no 
let, | doubt of its being a very productive potatoe. 








Ihave only cooked a single potatoe, intending 
rest for seed for myself and friends. The po- 
é is mealy, and resembles in taste, the com- 
on yellow potatoé, being inferior in quality to 
Chenango* and the Butman. 


ee a [*There is, perhaps, nothing in which men dif- 
rowel’ | tr more than in daste : what may be considered 
“7 Woxury of the most exquisite flavor by one man, 
8 | wuld be rejected by another as wholly unpalata- 
* A be; therefore, we shall not pretend to gainsay 
mae ® judgment of Mr. Gardiner, with respect to the 
ma qplity of the Rohan potato; but will merely say, 


t, in our opinion, as an eating potato for the ta- 
H, the Rohan is very inferior to tho Chenango, 








or Mercer. Agreeably to our judgment, as a 
cooking potato, the Mercer, which is also called 
the Chenango, ranks first; and although the 
Rohan is a very good potato for table use, we 
think it by no means entitled to rank either as 
first or second in point of quality. If we were 
called upon to give our opinion of the Rohan, 
we should say, that its greatest virtue consists in 
its productiveness; and that if they can be made 
to yield in this country only one fourth what Eu- 
ropean writers say they have produced there, there 
is no crop more worthy of the farmer’s conside- 
ration for feeding stock.—Ed. Far. & Gardener.] 





MAMAGEMENT OF BEES. 

Early in the spring, from deficiency in the 
stock of winter honey, the bees of one hive are 
often found to rob those of another. To prevent 
this, | know of no better way than to make the 
entry hole of the hive that contains the most ho- 
ney so small that it will barely admit them to go 
inand out. But the greatest object which could 
claim the attention of every one who has the 
charge of bees, is to prevent their destruction by 
worms. Perhaps two-thirds of the bees on the 
Island have within a few years been destroyed by 
the insect called the miller. It enters the hiva 
and lays eggs, which soon produce worms in such 
numbers as to destroy the bees or drive them 
from the hives. To prevent the access of worms, 
the hives should be perfectly tight, and have but 
one hole at the lower edge of the hive ; the con- 
tinual passing of the bees will prevent them. But 
the most sure way of keeping them out is to have 
a well made hive,to act very level on a board, 
which shall project out in front of the hive seven 
inches, to have a channel or groove about ten in- 
ches long, and two wide, and half an inch deep 
out in this board, and then have a board about 
four inches wide nailed over the groove outside 
of thehive. The bees will enter the hive by this 
groove—the entry hole being at such a distance 
(four inches) from the hive, no kind of insect 
will ever enter. I have observed that bees which 
deposit their honey in trees very generally have 
worms among them, if the hole is large or if there 
are two or three small ones. But when the hole 
has been small I have always found the honey 
pure and free from worms. Besides this great 
advantage, the bees are less annoyed by the dust 
and leaves blowing in during dry weather and 
rain beating in during heavy storms. All kinds 
of dirt are very offeusive to bees. The hives 
should be of new clean boards. To have them 
quite clean is much better than to rub them with 
sugar or salt and water, I have known bees to 
forsake hives which once contained fish or some 
other oily substance. The empty hives, during 
winter, should be in some place where they can be 
kept from dirt, particularly from mice and rats. 
When bees swarm and light on the limbs of trees, 
they should not be shaken off violently, but the 
hive should be put near them, or the limbs sawed 
off. 

The next object of attention “is to take up the 





honey without destroying the bees. 
The old method of killing the bees to get the 


honey, is a very bad one—it can be easily avoid- 
ed about the first of July, or as soon as the bees 
begin to lie idle in the front of the hive; take a 
hive of the same dimensions as the one they are 
in, and bore in the top of it as many holes as 
you can, about an inch in diameter—raise (near 
the dusk of the evening,) the hive that contains 
the bees—put it over the one that has the holes. 
The dees will immediately descend into the low- 
er one, and fill it with honey. If the hive is fix- 
ed according to the above directions, they will go 
out and enter the same hole that they did when 
filling the first one; and thus they will not be 
disturbed in the least. But when the hole is 
made in the side of the hive itself, you are under 
the necessity of stopping it up, and making them 
pass through one with which they have not been 
acquainted. Jn the fall after the bees have done 
collecting honey, take off the top hive, and tur& 
it bottom upwards, place the edge of it near the 
entry hole, and by thumping it a little the bees 
will immediately leave it and enter the other.— 
Take a piece of board of the proper size and 
screw it in over the holes. By this method you 
geta hive full of honey, and a sufliciency in the 
other for the bees to live on during the winter,— 
Unless the bees have a second hive to fill, they 
are in a good season almost entirely idle after Ju- 
ly, for wanbof room to store their honey. 

By this method of management, bees are ren- 
dered very profitable. Two years ago I boughta 
swarm of bees on a limb of a tree for $3.25.— 
From this one I have 5 others, which indepen- 
dently of the honey they have produced, | value 
at 28 dollars—and should the three following sea- 
sons prove favorable, I shall from this one hive, 
have bees enough to support my family. From 
one hive of bees I can generally get two others 
every year. At a moderate calculation, [ shall 
have in 3 years 60 hives, and should the season 
be favorable, I shall have one hundred. When 
my number of hives is sufficiently increased, each 
one will every season produce honey to the 
amount of seven and a half dollars.—Long Is- 
land Journal of Philosophy. 





The Acorn. —If an acorn be suspended by a 
piece of thread within half an inch of the surface 
of some water contained in a hyacinth glass, and 
so permitted to remain without being disturbed, 
it will, in a few months, burst and throw a root in- 
to the water, and shoot upwards its straight and 
tapering stem, with beautiful little green leaves. 
A young oak tree growing in this way on the © 
mantle shelf of a room is a very elegant and in- 
teresting object. I have seen several oak trees, 
and also achesnut tree, thus growing ; but all of 
them, however, have died after a few months, 
probably owing to the water not being changed 
sufficiently often to afford them the necessary 
quantity of nourishment for the matter contained 
in it— Gardener’s Gazette. 

Pork.—Jefferson Cooledge, Esq. of Livermore, 
brought into this market—on Saturday last—six 
round hogs all of his own fattening, weight as 
follows, $20, $66, $79, $84, 400, 447, total 2296 
Ibs., for which he obtained 11 cts. perlb., $252, 





56.—They were all small boned and well fatten- 
ed.—Halloway (Maine) Cultivator. 
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[From the Genesee Farmer.] 


MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Mr. Tuckxer—! propose to furnish your read- 
ers with a few chapters on Sheep Husbandry. | 
shall endeavor to accomplish the matter frankly, 
to the best of my feeble ability, and without 
flourish. Notwithstanding the obligations ] am 
under to you for your kindness in publishing my 
sentiments in a series of essays on the subject of 
protection of sheep, &c., in the last volume of the 
Farmer, yet I shall offer no apology for again 
intruding myself. The subject is an important 
one, and if in my progress | should repeat briefly 
some of the important facts which my own ex- 
perience has furnished me in support of the bene- 
fits to be derived from protection of sheep, I hope 
none will. find fault;—my motive will be found 
in a desire to promote the interest of my fellow 
farmers, and huinanity towards that most interest- 
ing and necessary domestic animal, sheep. Re- 
petition in toto, however, of all I have said in 
favor of protection, would indeed harm none; 
especially those who still neglect it. You very 
well know that important truths need to be often 
enforced. ‘The fall of a solitary drop of water 
upon the rock makes no impression; but thousands 
of repetitions will; and so it would seem neces- 
sary in regard to the above subject. Nothing 
short of repetition upon repetition will cause 
farmers to turn from the beaten tracks of their 
grandfathers—remove inveterate prejudices, anc 
produce conviction that their interest will be pro- 
moted by it. What an argument in favor of pro- 
tection is the storm, which is now, (28th Jan.) 
and has been raging for the lasttwo days! What 
conviction it would strike in every farmer could 
they see the contrast in the condition of flocks 
which are exposed entirely without shelter, and 
my own, at this very time. A roaring storm like 
this is worth more than all the arguments that 
ever was penned. 

When I went to my four flocks of lambs this 
morning for foddering, what a pleasure it afforded 
me to sce the little fellows bound out of their 
warm quarters with the life and elasticity of deer! 
some frisking like so many romping girls and 
boys whien let out of school; every one erect— 
backs as straight as a candle, and not, as Ben Rog- 
ers says, “ drawn in, and kinked up like a French- 
man’s bow krot.” If | received no other remu- 
neration for the expense of protecting all my 
sheep than the pleasure it affords of thinking upon 
their comfortable situation, at such a time as this, 
it would be ample. 

But as [ design this as a sort of introductory 
essay. permit me to ramble a litile. 

Pray, why is it that your numerous correspond- 
ents contribute so seldom, and so little on the 
important subject of sheep husbandry? We have 
hundreds of articles informing us of the best 
modes of cultivating every crop, from wheat down 
to white beans; of the treatment of horses, cattle 

_and hogs; the best and cheapest modes of fat- 
tening ; the diseases peculiar to each, and the va- 
rious recipes for restoring health; every informa- 
tion, in short, necessary to promote the welfare 
of the animal, and conduce to the greatest profit 
of the farmer. Last year | lost two sheep of a 
disease entirely unknown to me, and | believe 
not to be found in the catalogue peculiar to sheep. 





At one time, I purposed to draft a description of 
it, and forward it to you, with the query to your 
readers—what is the name, and what the anti- 
dote. But on reflection, such is the general in- 
!ifference towards the interesting animal, I was 
convinced it would be useless; that it was more 
than probable my queries would be past by like 
the idle wind. But peradventure it had been a 
cow, afflicted with a disease which would have 
caused her to carry her tail horizontally, and 
scued round so as to form something like an angle 
with her body, my word for it, an hundred pens 
would have been ready to tell me of the inducing 
cause of the disease, and the appropriate remedy. 
Witness the turn out when hoof-ail was raging. 
Now, sir, I objected not to all that. On the con- 
trary, although I never had any of my cattle at- 
tacked with that disease, yet I eagerly read each 
and every article which appeared on the subject ; 
but the effect was “confusion worse confounded,” 
such were the conflicting opinions relative to its 
origin, and the various remedies proposed. Bat, 
in passing, although ergot is apparently the cause, 
yet | am not entirely satisfied that it is; enough 
so, however, to deter me from feeding hay to 
my cattle to which the poison is attached. 

Do your correspondents, as well as the great 
mass of farmers suppose that the art of sheep 
husbandry has attained perfection in this country? 
that enough is known already in reference to 
management, in every particular, with a view to 
the greatest profit? If so, never was there great- 
er blindness and error. So far from this being 
the fact, | beg leave to say, from my limited 
knowledge and observation, it is yet in its infancy. 
‘I'he time is coming, however, in my humble opin- 
ion, when we of the north will be able to grow 
wool as well as any part of the world, and furnish 
it at as low a rate; when as a source of profit and 
revenue, it will be second only to wheat. But 
that day will be distant unless farmers awaken 
to the subject; not until sheep husbandry is far 
better understood than it now is. 

Let us look into the magnitude which wool 
growing has already attained in this great country 
of ours ;—brought into being, as it were, and 
fostered by the effects of the great American sys- 
tem—pretection to our manufactures when in 
their infant stages ; but now grown into full men, 
and needing no legislative props; based upon 
the rock of nature, energetic enterprise, and setting 
foreign competition at defiance. 

From a work on the subject of “ Wool Grow- 
ing and Manufacturing.” compiled by C. Ben- 
ton & S$. ‘I’. Barry, and published something more 
than a year since, we are enabled to know the 
number of sheep in fourteen of the states, and are 
distributed as follows: 





Maine, 622,619} New York, 4,299,878 
New Hamshire, 465,179} Pennsylvania, 1,714,640 
Vermont, 1,099,011} Delaware, 150,000 
Massachusetts, 373,322} Maryland, 275,000 
Rhode Island, 81,613) Virginia, 1,090,000 
Connecticut, 255,169} Ohio, 1,711,206 
New Jersey, 250,000} Kentucky, 600,000 

Making a total of 12,897,638 


It is estimated that the average yield of wool 
per head is $$ pounds—although I think it too 
high—which would make an agregate product of 
nearly forty-two millions of pounds. The aver- 
age price paid for wool from 1827 to 1836 in- 
clusive, was 50 cents; this probably is correct, 






as one of the compilers of the a’ ed, oy 
a purchaser of the artile. It is res ee F* 
that the number of sheep in this state f 3 
bout 4,500,000, which at 34 Ibs. per head mee 
make 15,750,000 lbs.; and as the avoragl ont 
per pound is, or will be by the next Clip, 50 cen P| 
the worth of the whole is seven millions esp 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars er 
requires one pound of well washed wool—that - 
washed upon the sheep’s back—to make 
yard of fulled cloth, three-fourths of a yard wn 
and as the cost of manufacturing a yard is equiva. 
lent to the cost of the raw material, and the w 
with a fair profit for the manufacturer would be 
$1,35, the result is, a product of over Nineteen 
millions of dollars. Add to this from three hun 
dred to five hundred thousand sheep which are 
annually sold for slaughtering in our Principal 
markets in this state, and what a mighty interest 
has the growing of sheep become! Want of 
space will compel me here to suspend. 


; L. A. M, 
Lansing, Tompkins co., N. Y. 





THE HOOF-AIL. 

_ Mr. Tucker—Having had some experience 
in treating the disease in cattle commonly called 
the hoof-ail, I have concluded to suggest to my 
brother farmers a few thoughts on the subject, 
And first, it is generally believed that the disease 
is caused by taking into the system, the ergot that 
grows on the Jure grass, which no doubt is true: 
but some do not believe this, and for this class of 
persons I have been persuaded to make the follow. 
ing remarks :—It is said by them that the disease 
has appeard among cattle that have heen fed with 
nothing but straw, roots and provender, having 
been fed with no hay through the winter, In 
answer to this, | would say, our wheat fields have 
yielded a beautiful crop of this worthless grass, 
for two years past, and it has been most bounii- 
fully loaded with ergot, and though when thresh- 
ed it is all separated from the stalk, vet it remains 
either in the chaff or in the headings or screen- 
ings; the screenings are usually ground with 
coarse grain and fed for provender: the chaff is 
commonly thrown into the stack with the straw, 
or in a pen to be fed out as occasion requires,and 
not unfrequently used instead of cut straw, and 
thus the most effectual method is taken, to con- 
pel our stock to eat that which is most offensive 
to them, as well as destructive. I would warn 
every farmer against feeding either the chaff 0 
the screenings, though the straw may be salely 
fed, if it has been threshed with a machine. 

I will here add a few remarks on the symptom’ 
and its remedy. If the ergot is in the hay, you, 
stock will be very wasteful ; if milch cows, the} 
will soon shrink in their milk; the next is if 
moderate thirst, which is evidence of a high feve 
(1 owned a pair of oxen last spring, that woul 
drink twenty-four pails of water in one day 
Soon after these symptoms, they will begin! 
shake their hind feet, laying down and getting # 
frequently, showing evident signs of pain;! 
three or four days after these symptoms, tht 
ancles will begin to swell; in the course of tht 
weeks, if the weather haa been very cold, tht 
hinder feet will have become cracked entirf 





round and will come off: (the poor creature 
keep agood appetite the whole time ;) but ift 
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js Warm, suppuration will take place with- 
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will be replaced 
The only cause 


* 


The farmer should be very watchful to discov- 
As soon as he makes the 
he should take for an ox, two ounces 
dissolved ina pail of water, and let 
for a cow two-thirds as much, and 
k in proportion and repeat half the 
dose every day, until the fever abates. If the feet 
have swollen, bleeding is necessary, which is 
Take a rope five feet long, with 
a button at one end and sloop at the other; such 
as are used by some to fasten their cattle in the 
stable; pass it round the fore and hind foot twist- 
ing or rolling it together in the middle between 
the feet; then place the head under the belly of 
the animal, press hard against it, lifting at the 
same time hard upon the rope, and in an instant 
theanimal is on his side; fasten his feet, apply a 
sharp knife between the claws of the foot, cut at 
Jest an inch deep through the heel nearly up to 
the dew claws; take a pint of blood from each 
- foot, but if he should not succeed in obtaining so 
much blood, saw off the point of the toe trans- 
versely on the inside, as it will not injure or dis- 
ure the hoof as much as to cut it square off, 
besides the pith lies much nearer the inside than 


done a3 follows: 


When all this is accomptished, take an oint- 
ment, which however should have been prepared 
before hand, composed of six pounds of lard, 
three of verdigris, and a pint of tar; the verdi- 
gris, must be rolled in six or eight thicknesses of 
wet paper and bake it in a stove or under the ash- 
es, about twenty-five minutes, or until it is soft ; 
then pulverize it, put it into the melted tar and 
lard, stir it till cold; apply this ointment to the 
wound, bind it up with strong banda& 
it dry and clean; and to conclude, if his object is 
to save his stock, he should feed nothing more 
that contains the ergot. 

JACOB SUTPHIN. 

Sweden, Monroe co., Dec. 1888, 





Hooshier Enterprise—Indiana, one of the new- 
best of our States is now making a canal four hun- 
dred and forty four mileslong. This great work) 
the Wabash canal, is to reach from Manhattan, 
at the mouth of the Maumee river, to Terre 
Haute, on the Wabash, three hundred and ten 
miles; thence by a cross cut, twenty four miles 
to Central Canal, and down the southern section 
of that, one hundred and ten miles to Evansville, 
on the Ohio river, in the southwestern part of 
Indiana, making a total distance of four hundred 
The summit level about 
wo hundred feet above lake Erie is at Fort 
Wayne. Upwards of one hundred miles west of 
Wayne, is new ready for navigation, and the 
Whole will be completed by October, 1839.— 
Morning Star. 


and forty four miles. 


What cne Silk Grower has done.—Mr. Tim- 
othy Smith, of Amherst raised last season 156 
He also grew upon an acre 





pounds of Cocoons. 





and a half of land, 16,000 Mulberry trees, froin 
which he fed 60,000 Silk worms. He also rais- 
ed 8000 Canton and Manilla Multicaulis trees 
from roots, cuttings and layers, which afforded 
food for 15,000 worms, and yielded 38 pounds of 
cocoons. He, in addition, raised $0,000 Canton 
Mulberry trees from seed, the kind of plant from 
which the Chinese feed their worms. Our Am- 
herst friends appear efficient and zealous in _pro- 
moting the silk business. They have organized 
a Society and applied to the legislature for an act 
of incorporation. They have begun right, and 
now go ahead.—WVorthampion Courier. 





A noble Cow.—The U. S. (Philadelphia) Ga- 
zette says Mr. John Kenworthy of Oxford, brought 
to that office last week eighteen pounds of excel- 
lent butter, made from the milk given in seven 
days by one cow. 

Bapen Corn.—Mr. Smith of Carthage, Ten- 
nessee, writes to the editor of the Nashville Banner 
full and corroborative testimony of the great pro- 
ductiveness of Baden Corn, and deems it the best 
variety in America—on good land, well tilled, 
yielding 20 barrels to the acre. 








MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

The mulberry fever has not subsided—the pub- 
lic pulse is strong and active, and hundreds that 
we see have a high flush from the repletion of 
last summer. Will there come a cold stage, and 
collapse and asphyxia follow? So say some of 
our professional friends, smelling of their ivory 
headed canes, and looking oracular—“There is 
canger—the patient cannot stand it long—look at 
the Merino sheep epidemic, and remember its fatal 
operations.” 

We do remember that epidemic—we remember 
the extraordinary prices given for Merinos, for the 
purpose of increasing the flocks, when we had 
few or no manufactories to use the wool. Much 
money was lost by giving $1500 fora Merino, 
but the breed of sheep was immensely improved, 
and the country is now deriving the advantages 
consequent upon that premature spasmodic action. 
(We find it difficult to get clear of the professional 
terms.) 

Our country since 1807 and ’8 has become a 
manufacturing country, and if any one will take a 
piece of muslin from a Lowell factory now, and 
compare it with a roll of “homespun cotton 
cluth,” such as people made, and sold, and wore 
in 1810, he will understand the transition from 
one condition to another ; and if he will carry his 
views from cotton to silk, and from the jenny to 
the throstle, keeping in his remembrance the ad- 
vance in manufactures previously noticed, he will 
see what is to be expected from the progress of 
the silk business, when the attention of the eom- 
munity is properly drawn to the subject, the en- 
ergies of the people directed to its prosecution, 
and the means and appliances of the manufacturers 
are multiplied to the extent necessary to give im- 
portance to any one establishment. 

But, says one,a dollar a piece for little twiga, 
which will produce each from ten to twenty of its 
like in a year, is a high price, and leads to a profit, 
which will defeat itself by the very cupidity which 
it will excite, and the consequent rush which will 
be made to the business. 

Now we think we discover in all this the very 





reverse of what some others fear. The price given 
for a twig of the morus multicaulis is, we eonfess, 
great; that is, great with reference to the price of 
any other twig, and also with reference to its ex- 
ceeding fecundity, because people will say, that if 
they will multiply so fast, the price must come 
down. Exactly that; and as they do multiply, so 
rapidly, the growers may well afford to let the price 
come down. He who gives one dollar for a 
twig, and in one year rajges therefrom sixteen 
twigs, will make one hundred per cent. (labor and 
rent excepted) upon his investment, if he should 
sell his produce at an eleven penny bit a piece, or 
874 per cent. discount. But the fever is not in 
raising mulberry trees—that is secondary—the 
fever is for manufacturing silk, and that manufac- 
ture cannot be hoped for to any extent, until many, 
many thousands of morus mullticaulis trees have 
produced their fifteen shoots apiece. The demand 
for trees is great, because hitherto, and that for 
only one year, the produce has been confined to a 
few of the eastern states. ‘The west ask for the 
trees.— Every country will be seeking that means 
of giving value to land otherwise unproductive, 
and of employing children and cripples, who, 
without that means, would be idle and profit- 
less. 

The morus multicaulis trees cannot of course 
increase their present prices, but they can be eulti- 
vated with profit, even with an enormous deduc- 
tion, and then their leaves will be used to feed the 
worms, and silk will be prepared for the throstle, 
the loom and the warehouse.— U. S. Gazette. 


From the Cultivator. 


CORN CROP. 


Port- Byron, Nov. 8, 1838. 


Jupce Buet—Sir—As | have been a constant 
reader of your valuable paper, the Cultivator, from 
its commencement, and think I have received 
much instruction and profit by it, I take the liber- 
ty to state to you. some facts, that F think may be 
for the encouragement of some farmers. 

Some time in March last, Fcommenced drawing 
manure from the barn-yard with two boys and a 
pair of steers, for the purpose of making them han- 
dy; the most of the time we used a horse bef 
them. One ofthe boys lives with me, the oth 
I hired at $5 per month. We drew the manure 
on a clover ley of three years’ standing, about 
three acres.—We puton the whole, 150 common 
wagon loads, spread itas even as we could, then 
ploughed, turned it over smooth, rolled and drag- 
ged it well, and planted the 11th and 12th of May, 
with. Robbins’ drill-batrow ; planted what we call 
the 12 rowed yellow corn, but some ears have 20 
rows, and from 10 to 15 inches long. Aimed to 
have the rows S$}ft. apart, hills from 14 to 2 ft; 
from 2 to $ kernels in a hill; rows north and south. 
I soaked the seed first planted in warm water, with 
a little saltpetre in it. The drill did not work well; 
I then took the dry seed and planted the remainder 
of it, which generally came up well ; but before | 
knew it, the crows and worms had devoured a 
great deal of it. J planted it over, and part of is 
the third time, with the little golden corn.— It near- 
ly all stood finely. I went through it three times 
with a horse and cultivator; hoed it well the first 
lime, was not quite so particular the next. I think 
it the best piece of corn that I ever saw in the state. 
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Sometime the fore part of September, we cut it up 
at the roots, and stooked it up, but did not husk 
any until 15th October. It turned out so well, 
and was so sound, that I thought 1 would mea- 
sure an acre, and sce how much was on it. So we 
took the August No. of the Cultivator, the square 
and a rope measuring two roods long, went to the 
field and measured an acre, according to the rule 
laid down in said number; we measured the wag- 
on box, or first load, 24 baskets full, holding al- 
most 14 bushels each; wehad on the acre 169 
baskets, or seven loads and one basket. We took 
one basket out of the heap, just as it came, and 
shelled it, and it weighed $7} Ibs.—We husked a 
load more, and Mr. Cronkhite, one of my hands, 
thonght the corn was still better; we then meas- 
ured another acre as accurate as possible in the 
same way, 12 rood $ feet by 13 rood 2} feet; we 
husked off of that 166 baskets, or seven loads, 
wanting two baskets; we shelled one basket as 
before, and it weighed 394 lbs. of shelled corn; 
the corn was husked and thrown down, the wagon 
going round to gather; shook down the corn, so 
that the loads might have been a little larger, and 
the corn rather sounder, as there was not so much 
damage done on the second acre by crows, &c.— 
Thus you see, the firstacre had on it 112 bushels 
281 lbs. of shelled corn; the second had 118 
bushels 28 lbs. or 1184 bushels; the second acre 
had on it eight loads of pumpkins; the stalks are 
well saved, and are excellent fodder. 1 sowed 
turnip seed on the whole piece, but the corn and 
pumpkin vines so covered the ground, that the 
turnips are worth but little ; a few bushels grew 
to good size since the corn was cut. 
EXPENSE OF CROP. 
10 days with team and boys at 
manure, 
5 days with young man and team do. 
Parts of days ploughing, perhaps 5, 
1 day with drag at 12s, 
1 day planting at 6s 
1st hoeing, went through with horse and 
cultivator, $4 days, with 2 menand 2 
boys, worth, 
2d hoeing, 2 men and 2 boys 24 days 
each, 
#@ hoeing, $ men and 2 boys 2 days 
each, 4 75 
4} days cutting up, witha man and boy, $ 94 


$10 00 
7 50 
7 50 
1 50 
1 75 


5 $7 


$ 75 





$46 $5 


One-third of the above, is $15 35 


$} days husking 1 acre with 2 men 


This may certify, that I helped raise the said 
corn, or tend it, and measure, husk, shell and 
weigh it, and believe to be true to the best of my 
knowledge. 

JOHN HADDEN. 

This may certify, that I helped measure the 2d 
acre as above, and husk it, and believe the above 
statement to be true. 

ABRAM KELLS. 
P. O. Port- Byron, town of Meniz, 
Caynya county, 17th Nov. 18388. 

[I am personally acquainted with Mr. Joseph 
F. Osburn, and have no hesitation in saying that 
his statement contained within, is in all respects 
true; and further, that any statement in agriculture 
coming from him may berelied on 

HORACE PERKINS, P. M. & J. P. 


Labor Saving soap.—Mr. Gibbs—I herewith 
send you a Recipe for making the Labor Saving 
Soap (so called) it is an excellent articlefor wash- 
ing, and a saving of labor. 
4 The Recipes for making, have been sold in this 
place from 5 to $10—and the soap for 7 cents per 
pound; but can be manufactured for about 2 cents. 
If you see fit, you may publish it for the benefit 
of the public. 

Take two pounds Sal Soda. 

two pounds yellow bar soap. 
ten quarts ef water. 
Cut the soap in thin slices and boil all together 
two hours—then strain through a cloth, let it 
cool, and it is fit for use. 
Directions for using the Soap.—Put the clothes 
in soak the night before you wash—and to every 
pail of water in which you boil the clothes add 
about one pound of soap—the clothes will need 
no rubbing, merely rinse them out and they will 
be perfectly clean and white. 
Great Falls, N. H. Octo. 4, 1838. 





Cure for frozen limbs. Dissolve from a quar- 
ter to half pound of allum in a gallon of warm 
water, immerse the!feet or hands in it when frozen, 
for ten or fifteen minutes, and a cure will be ef- 
fected. A gentleman of this town informs us 
that having frozen his feet not long since he tried 
the above remedy with complete success. 
Yankee Farmer. 


Long Yarns.—It is stated in Mr. Baines’s His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture, that the manufac- 
ture of cotton thread has arrived at such a state of 
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Whole expense of one acre, $20 60 
VALUE OF CROP. 

1184 bushels of corn from an acre, at 
6s. 6d. amounts to $96 31 
8 loads of pumpkins, worth 8 00 
Stalks would Bell quick at 4 00 
$108 31 
Deduct expenses, 20 60 
Nett profit of one acre, $87 71 


Iam yours, with great respect, 


perfection, that** $50 hanks to the pound have 
been produced, each hank measuring 840 yards, 
and the whole amounting to 167 miles.” 

This is a pretty long thread: but Mr. Murray, 
in a pamphlet pubishled in England, on the 
Pormium Tenax, or New ealand flax has fur- 
nished a much longer thread than the above. He 
says there have been specimens of linen thread, 
the value of which has exceeded its weight in gold; 
and there is to be seen at Valenciennes, in France, 
two pounds weight of flaxen thread, intended for 
the finest specimens of French lace, valued at 250 
pounds sterling, and the length of thread is 2,390, 
800 yards, or about 452 miles, making the length 





JOSEPH F. OSBURN. 


Meniz, Nov. 13th, 1838. 
a 
> 


of thread from one’pound of flax about 226 miles.- 





LARGE Hogs, “yy 
The Middletown Sentinel gives dhe 
specimen of Connecticut Pork: «= 0 

Far Hocs.—Capt. Joel Hall, of Chatha 
led two Hogs on the 10th Dec. Sent = ] 
old, which weighed, when dressed, one 424, ’ 
the other 428 lbs. . 

A Larce Hoc.—Mr. Frederick Miller Of the 
same place, killed a Hog, on the 21st Dec.; of show, ’ 
~ same age, which weighed, when dressed, 51 ' 

s.! 

And the Bridgeport Farmer boasts as follows. . 

New Mirrorp Outpone.—The Litchfield Bp. 
quirer recently challenged the production of a Ig 
of “equal to nine raised in New Milford, the ap. 
gregate of which was 3649 Ibs.; average 495 
weight of largest 560. 

We have before us aslip of paper from Mesa, 
G.& E. Thompson, of this city, containing the 
weight of 10 hogs, raised and recently slaughtered 
by them, which take the shine entirely from the 
New Milforders. Theiraggregate weight is 4699 
Ibs. average 468: weight of largest 633; nextlg. 
gest 556. Weight of smallest 401 ; next smallest 
410. 

Hurra for Bridgeport! Beat it who can! 

[Why, we can beat it and not half try.—Cop. 
necticut can’t begin. Mr. Henry S. Marshall, of 
Hyde Park, slaughtered a hog last season thatwy 
ahead of any thing above, if our recollection sertey 
us right, for we have lost the memorandum we 
took of the weight. At any rate, one was brought 
to this village last week, that clear takes the shing 
off of Bridgeport, notwithstanding its “ hurrah? 
It was 20 months old, and was fatted by Mr, 
David D. Burger, of Clinton, in this county, 
weighed when dressed 682 Ibs., or with all the 
fat 710 lbs. Mr. B. is ahead of all. Chatham, New 
Milford, or other places must try again. 
Poughkeepsie Tel. 





For the culture of the vine, three different modes 
of manuteggaring have been tried, viz: Spreading 
itas in a cornfield, placing it at the foot of the 
vine, or by dissolving it in water, in the 

tion of one pound toa gallon. This last mode 
has been found most successful. It has also been 
preferred to the other methods, both for vegetable 
and fruit trees.” Newyork Farmer 





Siberian Wheat. A farmer of Holden has’raised 
seventeen bushels of Siberian wheat from one 
bushel of seed, planted on about half an acte of 
ground. This is a very good yield for last season, 
and better than any yield in that neighborhood, 
Farmers in the vicinity who planted the commons 
varieties, $ bushels to an acre, fell far short of 
this amount. This seems to be a strong circum 
stance in favor of the Siberian wheat.— Vew-Eng- 
land Farmer, 





Woman. As the dew lies longest and produ- 
ces most fertility in the shade so woman in the 
shade of domestic retirement sheds around her 
path richer and more permanent blessings that 
man, who is more exposed to the ae and obser 
vation of public life. This the humble and re 
tired often do more valuable benefit to society that 
the noisy and bustling satellites of earth, whose 
very light of unconcealed enjoyment detoriates and 





London paper. 
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FAND’S IMPROVED SILK-SPINNER. 
“ekantion of Silk Manufacturers is invited to the 
Ynvention of an improved Silk Spinner, by Mr. 
5 Holland of this town, for which he has obtained 
tent. Itis thought to possess many Santee 
machine now in use for the same purpose. By 
it can be moved by hand, steam 
twists and spins the silk at 
tion. For family use, or persons wishing to 
ture silk ina small way, it is undoubtedly the best 
ion in use, while it is equally well adapted for fac- 

on the most extensive scale. 


jar construction, 


‘A machine in full operation may be seen, or for a more 


iption of it, reference may be had toa 
Me ailished by the subscribers, which can be ob- 


tained by any one upon application either to 


Northampton, Mass. Feb. 97. 


HARRISON HOLLAND, or 
STODDARD & —s" 
m 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


6t 








BRITISH GARDEN SEEDS, &c. &e. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 

ARE JUST OPENING a superior lot of GAREDN 
and European FIELD SEEDS, received by the several 
late arrivals from Europe and from their Seed Gardens 
near this city. The principal Secds received and for sale, 
are viz:— 

1100 pounds EARLY CABBAGE Seeds consisting 
principally of Early York, Bullock’s-heart, Emperor and 
Flat Battersea. 

600 pounds LATE CABBAGE SEEDS—the Flat 
Dutch, Drum-head and Globe Savoy are included in 
* lot, raised under our inspection and are particularly 


ne. 
700 pounds London Scarlet short top RADISH,—ear- 
ly, round, long White, Yellow Turnip and Spanish 
ADISH SEED. 
8 casks BEET SEED, of several Dark Red Garden 
__. Yellow and White Sugar and Mangelworzel Beet 
80U pounds Rutabaga, Hybrid and other TURNIP 


THE Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the lib- | SEED 


stronage he has received from the public since the 


pel ewe, of his Repository in 1825.—During this 
poriod he has studied successfully his own interest 
jdentifying them with the interest of his customers 
in being prompt and faithful in the execution ot their 


orders. 
His 


ents, are not surpassed 


present facilities of manufacturing agricultural im- 
by any other establishment in 


thiscountry, he can therefore afford them on as reasona- 
ble terms as any other person for the same quality of 


work. 


His present stock of implements are extensive 


both in quality and variety, to which he would invite the 


* gtention of those who wish to purchase. 


A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, 
ahd to those who purchase to sell again. 

The following names are some of his leading articles 
vz: His PATENT CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUT- 
TERS, wood and iron frames, but all with his patent 
double eccentric feeders, with or without extra Knives,. 


varying from $33 to $110, subject to cash discount, 


EF challenges the world to produce a better machine for 
entting long forage, Myer’s WHEAT FAN and EL.- 
LO? 


both a very superior article. 


ENT 


S PATENT HORIZONTAL WHEAT FANS, 
Fox & Borland’s P.AT- 
THRESHING MACHINES and Martineauls 


PATENT HORSE POWERS, also superior articles — 
A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, 


of all sizes and prices; 


Gideon Davis’s improved 


PLOUGHS, of Davis,s own make of Patterns, which 


are sufficiently known to the public not to 


uire com- 


mendation; 100 CORN CULTIVATORS, also expand- 
ing CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood frames, and 
new plan; TOBACCO CULTIV.ATORS. 

F. H. Smith’s PATENT LIME SPREADERS, the 


uility 


of which has been made known to the public ; to- 


e with a general assortment of FARMING IM- 


LEMENTS 


; PLOUGH CASTINGS of every descrip- 


tion and superior quality kept constantly on hand at re- 


tail or 
INGS 


by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST- 
furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms, 


his iron Foundry being furnished with the best materials 
and experienced workmen with ample machinery racning 
bysteam power for turning and fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth‘s superior 
GARDEN SEEDS ;—In store POTATOES and com- 
mn SEED OATS, TIMOTHY and HERDS SEEDS 
all of superior quality.—All orders will be promptly at- 
tended to. 


JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 


Near the Baltimore & Ohio Rail Road Depot. 





CHINESE MULBERRY ‘TREES. 


American Silk Agency, No. 95, Walnut st. Philadelphia 

The subscriber having opened a permanent Agency for 
the purchase and sale of all articles connected with the 
caltareand manufacture of Silk in the United States, 
offers for sale all the different varieties of MULBERRY 


, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; viz: 


MerusMul'icaulis Alpinese, Bruesa Multicaulis Seedlings 


Trees, &c. 


Expansa, Multicaulis Cuttings, Improved Italian 
Also, Cuttings from Norton’s Virginia Seed- 


lings, and Cunningham’s Prince Edward Gaare Vines. 


vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted: 


Not to rot or mildew and are fine for the table, and capa- 
bleof yielding the finest win 


es. 
S. C. CLEVELAND, Agent 





16 casks early and marrowfat PEAS, in prime order.. 

Also, London Cauliflower and Brocoli Seed, Cross 
and Cabbage Lettuce, Tomato, Squash, Scotch 
Kale, Parsnip Seed, Carrot several kinds, Melons, Cucum- 
ber, Spinach, Early Corn, bunch and pole Beans, Eng- 
lish Windsor Beans, &c. 

23 casks English and Italian Ray Grass, Scotch field 
Peas and Beans, Potato, Oats weighing 44 !bs per bushel. 
Spring Vitches, White Clover, Lucern English Lawn 
Grass, early round and kianey Potatoes. 

In store.—Italian Spring Wheat, Spring Barley, Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass, Baden and Twin Corn, Orchard, Herds 
and Meadow Oat Grass Seed, Common Red Saplin 
Cloverseed, and every other variety American field Seed. 


For sale as usual—AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS and TOOLS of every description, BOOKS on 
Cultivation and management of stocks. 


&%Orders for TREES and PLANTS, supplied at the 
shortest notice. feb 12 wiw 


FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run 
in Baltimore county, about two miles north west of the 
14th mile stone of the Baltimore and York turnpike road, 
and at the same distance from the depot of the Baltimore 
and Susquehanna rail road, at Cockey’s tavern, ina rich, 
highly cultivated and healthy tract of country. 

This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is building tim- 
ber, peculiarly valuable in that neighborhood; isin the 
best state of cultivation; a considerable part in produc- 
tive timothy meadow, and the residue of the arable land, 
not in grain, is well set in clover, the whole under good 
fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of which is 
well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There are on the premises an apple or- 
chard of select fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abun- 
dantly ; a valuable mill seat on the Western Run, with a 
race already dug. There is no location in the country 
more favorable for a grist mill, having the advantage of 
a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and a good pub- 
lic road leading thence to the turnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELL- 
ING, and kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer 
barn, with cedar roof and extensive stabling below; large 
hay house and stable for cattle ; stone milk house near the 
dwelling, with a spring of fine never failing water, with 
other out-houses. On thecountry road near the mill-seet 
a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to a 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands onthe Western 
Ron are in every respect equal, if not superior to any in 
the county. Adjoining or near are the lands of Col. N. 
Bosley, Daniel Bosley, Thos. Matthews and others. The 
water power, with about 20 acres of land, is so situated 
that they may be detached and sold separately, without 
injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural purposes. 
Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 
NATHANIEL CHILDS, 

on the premises, or to 
WILLIAM J. WARD, 
Fayette, near Calvert st. Baltimore. 





oc 23 tf 
EEE 

§FPrinting, executed. at the Farmer & Gar- 
dener office, at short nolice. 
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SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 

Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, viz. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. 
of the improved Durham short horn breed ; the dam of the 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the late Wm. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted purity. 

Two half Devon bulls. 

n Two bulls halfimproved Durham short horn, and half 
evon. 

One splendid bull, a cross of the Bakewell, Alderney 

and Devon. 

One bull, half Alderney and half Holstein. 

These fine animals may be seen at Covington farm, 
near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on application to 
James L. Hawkins, Baltimore, or to 

sell f FREDERICK F3EKT. Manger. 


CHILDS’ PATENT SHAVING OR SHARPENING 
POWDERS. 


As tranquility of mind is essential to the convalescence 
of the body, so wii] these powders prove from the useful- 
nese and relief they afford to those who have to shave 
daily, and particularly dyspeptic invailds, whose enfeebled 
nerves are rendered more feeble by the least agitation.— 
Their use I strongly urge, and warrant their effect in pro- 
ducing feelings as agreeable and as soothing as an anodyne; 
and to those in health, instead of an irksome undertaking, 
the operation becomes a pleasurable ime. I deem it 
my duty to recommend to the public this invaluable arti- 
cle, which may be had at the store ofthe inventor, No. 88 
South Street, Bowly’s Wharf:—James Gould, No. 136, 
Market Street:—or at Canfield & Brother’s, South-East 
corner of Baltimore and Charles sts. x 

Feb 19 4" 


FRESH SUPPLY OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, 

BY THOMAS DENNY, Ellicott near Pratt street, 
Baltimore, who has just received general supply of GAR- 
DEN SEEDS, the growth of 18$38, part of which was 
raised by the first Seedsmen of this country, and a part 
imported, all of which will be sold wholesale and retail, 
upon the best terms, such as 

GARDEN PEAS; Early and Late assorted Cab! . 
Cauliflowers; Radish ; Lettuce; Cucumber ; Parsnip ; Car- 
rot; Onion; Rutabaga Turnip ; Parsnip seed of all kinds, 
Garden Beets assorted; French Sugar Beet; Mangel 
Wortzell, &c. &e. Also Field SEEDS, sach as Early 
Sugar, Early White, Sioux, Chin or Tree Corn; Dut- 
ton, Baden and Twin Corn; Red Clover; Luzerne a 
White Dutch Clover; Timothy ;.Orchard ; Herds; Mil- 
let, Tali Meadow. Oate; superior Seed Oats; Spring 
Wheat ; Spring Rye; Spring Barley ; Seed Buckwheat ; 
blue and Kentucky Lawn Grass, &c. &e. 

Also GARDEN TOOLS, assorted sizes, and late im- 
proved patterns; Bird Seed of al! kinds, Double Dahlias; 
Hyacinths,and Polyanthus, assorted, and selected for 
beauty and richness of colours, together with choice Flow- 
er Seed, assorted; Mulbery Trees; Fruit end Ornamen- 
tal Trees; Silk worm Fggs; &c.; Agricultural Books; 
Silk Manuals; &c. Rohan Potatoes—Early Seedling do. 
&c. All orders by mail or otherwise will meet with early 
attention and dispatch, on the best terms for cash. 

ja29 8t 


FOR RENT, 

- A lot of ground, containing 12 acres. It is situatednear 
the York Road, a short distance this side the first toll gate. 
‘It has on it two comfortable frame dwelling houses, and 
extensive and convenient arrangementsfor cows and hor- 
ses, with a pump of excellent water. “The soil and situ- 
ation have been said by persons engaged in the mulber 

and silk business, to be admirably suited to that branch 
of agriculture. The advertiser would give the land and 
improvements, to a person wh>might wish to embark in 
that business, for a reasonable share of the profits, the 
renter to be at all expense, and give his personal atten. 
tion. The stabling, &c., could at a trifling expense be 














converted into cocooneries. Apply at the office of the 
Farmer and Gardener. fe6 3t 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
GH These Prices are carefully eorrected every Monpay _PER. FROM. TO. _ 
PER PROM To APPLES, cocccecccscccvcccscesesses barrel. quate upline 
Beans white field, ssssecesseeelbasol| 5D sees ty ong “aie und. 13 15 
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> eRPSEadeagensseserr re " ir Seeereereseeeeeeeeeeeete ce -_-_ a 
FLAXSEED, «o.cccecvesecessseee*** bushel.) 1 56) 1 62 9 ; 
FrownkMas:—Bestwh. wht fam-| barrel 10 00| 10 50| con Msat,forfamily uso,....-.-|100Ibe.| 2 00 | 2 12 
Do. do. baker’seceess| 6 pines . a YE, ¢ seeececccococoos Phen 3 1 60 
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" | oO. 6 ——— __ 
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Sgens, wholes.red Clover, |pushel.| 14 00} 15 00 BANK NOTE TABLE. feos 
a blue | =" — | —. | Sorrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
Timot!.y(herdsofthenorth))  « 2.00) .— chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Orchatu,.+e+e--seeereesesee| of 00) 2 59 Baltimore and North streets. 
Tal! meadow Oat,..--+-e++- 66 oo 3 00 U. Ss. Bank, seececececeparl| VIRGINIA. 
Herds, or red top,-+e++s+++-| 6 —| 1! 00 | Branch at Baltimore,..--do|' Farmers Bank of Virgi. par 
Hay, in Lai ton. 12 00 16 00 Other Branches,...++**+ed0 \Bank of Virginia,...... do 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,-.---+- pound. 6 MARYLAND. |Branch at Fredericksburg,do 
ae rotted, -- mae 7 9 50 Banks in Baltimore,...--par| Petersburg,...++.+.+. do 
logs, on the hoo SE aaa ag 9 37 9 50 Hagerstown,.. abeasnene’ a Norfolk,- 2eeeeeesced 4 do 
Slaughtere goeceocococes | 9 00 Frederick, «++++eeeeeeee0ed0|/ Winchester,socesesseee « dO 
Hops—first sort,-+.+#+++ee++++++++/pound. 20} ———| Westminster, ........+++-do ‘Lynchburg, ....... do 
GBGERA, corcccceadsocccossse! ‘“ 18) —— Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do Danville, .. esetdenen i 
refuse, PORDOPSERIRD RATES T a ——| — | Do. payable at Easton,...do! Bank of Valley, Winch. par 
Ling, pesmeverscnssescecoceosss imine = 4 = Salisbury,.-.-- 1 per ct. dis. \Branch at Romney, eee par 
Mosrarp Seep, Domestic, —; bik. i 35 Cumberland,...+++++++. par|| Do. Charlestown, par 
GREEE, eoccecnoccccescoccoses soses 45 1k Millington,..+.++eseeeee+ed0!! Do. Leesburg,.... par 
PEE appeceoceeseoesessoceee nae _—_ 1 12 DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 24 
Black @y@,-+sccccserceeeees - 1 60 Washington, \Ohio Banks, generally 3 
EARP rcccsccccccosccsscsces| | 12% ~__ | Georgetown, ¢ Banks, }p.c. | New Jersey Banksgen. 3 
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Ground, +++++++++) barrel.) 1 50) —— PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,....doad 
Parma GarisTa BEan,.----++++- -{bushel. os er Philadelphia,...+.++++++..par}|Massachusetts, .......14a2 
RAGS, cocsercccccccccscscsccsscees pound. 8 105 Chambersburg,.-.+++e+e++ 4)\Connecticut,. e eceee Ldad 
Rre, aa bushel. 100 aa Serene srrseornsorerette \New Hampshire,.... A oe 
usquehannah, ne Pittsburg,--sccoscecees 24/\Maine,......+++-- Ldad 
cna ee Pr Oe 100lbe ; ps : = Votk,occeses Cocccccccece 4 ‘Rhode Island, aeeee 14a2 
sa REOWR ANE TEG,-00+) 12 yg | OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2] North Carolina, .. . . .3a32 
jm fine red, aaa 6« 9 00 Delaware(under $5]... 4|\South Carolina,.... 4a5 
wrappery, suitable « | 10 00) 20 00 Do. . [over5].----+- 14), Georgia,..... +++ Oadd 
- ano... « | 10 00! 14 00| Michigan Banks,......+.+10 New Orleans.....+.. 7a8 
= veed yellow, "le | 10 001 15 00} Canadian do.--.++-se0- .s Ne 
¢ fine yellow, ..++.-| «| 12 00) 15 00 MORUS MULTICAULIS: 
Seconds, as = _— ae o : ro 9 00| The subscriber offers for sale 16,000 Mulberry Trees 
eg ee eee pd 6 00] 10 00 and 200,000 cuttings, warranted to be the genuine Morus 
Virginia, --scccccccccees te Multicaulis. The trees are remarkably healthy and will 
J a 6 00) 8 00 be delive-»? at such time as will suit the convenience of 
en g Ceeeeercseces 








purchase._. 


Orders (for not less than 100 trees) from the 





i 6 OEE . — . 
Wurst, eg oe cnrichate a | 1 a 1 75 | country will be promptly attended to. pee 
7 ‘“ aaa) a= _— ’ 
stenashiet. ® bblseeee 9 2 ae 4 1 45| _ fe26 46 South Charles street. 
© in bhds..--- ¢ 3| «iow AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
4 mprice, ) >| “ a 41) Sohn T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favors 
Wagon Freionts, to Pittsburgh,./1001bs| 3 00) ——|.hown them inthe past year, are determined to offer no 
To Wheeling,.| “ 3 09) ——| article to their friends but such as they can warrant, made 
washed. unwash | oF the very best materials, finished in a superior manner, 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ..-/pound. 50to 55 of the newest patterns, and at liberal prices. 
Full Merino,..e-eseseee. 6) “145 50 From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture 
Three fourthsMerino,......| ‘* 40 45 of these articles he flatter himself that he can give entire 
“One half teesessees! S 135 40 satisfaction to those farmers, Commission Merchants, 
Common one fourth Meri.| ‘* \35 40 Captains and others who may favor him with their orders. 
Pulled,+--ensescerceseerees 30 33 J. T. D. & Co. wish especially to recommend a 


Poraroes, 60 to 70 cts. a bushel. 








THE AMERICAN we 
he proprietors of this paper have a few com- 
om ns of this work on hand, which they will 
dispose of at the reduced price of $50 a set. 
oot. 16 3 


ed to order. 





more & Kyle. 


lately improved and superior ‘* Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25. 
—any new machine coming into market may be obtain- 


All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds 
and fresh, will also be fuanished at our Agricultural Es- 
tablishmedt, upon the usual terms, by Thomas Denny, 
seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, rear of Messrs. Dins- 
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toll rie 
A SETTER FOR SALE. q 

The riber has for sale a thorough 
eleven months old. He has been but little: h = 
gives indication of making a first rate dog. Hea 2 
a strain remarkable for their fine performance in the an 
and is a beautiful rich brown white in the breast 4 
His price is $30. All applications by letter must be pee = 
paid. fe 26 EDWARD. P. ROBERTA | 

SEEDS, PLANTS, FLOWERS. > | oe 

5 The subscriber offers S 
his establishment a uh sae +" 

S£2 GARDEN SEEDS of the?) 

Se. best quality ; those that cannot be | andis 
xt grown in this countsy he im Baltim 
direct from Europe from & sour | poLus 
that can be relied on. oath 

Besides a large colleetion f 
met capaci GREENHOUSE, hardy ORNAL st 
MENTAL TREES and Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, ang | hn, 
Bulbous Roots, and a choice collection of the ye Bal 
double Dahlias offered for sale, all on reasonable terms, = 
wholesale or retail. M 

Also on hand a few bushels of ITALIAN R 
GRASS, with 100 bush. ITALIAN SPRING WHEaT place 
ofthe true kind. All orders for Fruit and 0 j 
Trees, or any thing appertaining to his esablishment wil] of le 
be strictly attended to, by JOHN FEAST bers 

Florist & Seedsman, cor. of Lexington and Pine ts, 
ja 22 tf Baltimore, | confi 
CLAIRMOUNT NURSERY, NEAR BALTR tables 
MORE. . 

The subcriber offers for sale a general assortment ofgmk - We I 
ted FRUIT TREES, as usual—amongst tliem reat most 
thrifty Peach Trees, of good size for transplanting, offs |. 
most choice varieties ; Catawba, Tsabella and other choiag ciples 
Grape Plants, two and three years old, at reduced pricgg hem 
by the hundred: English Goosberry, Currant, 
ry and Strawberry Plants. Also, many thoussstoaflii noth 
mental Trees, suitable for planting instreets and |g ; 
8to 15 feet high, ofthe following sorts—Chinese Alan prisot 
thus, or Tree of Heaven; Silver leaf and Tuli Poplar: of bit 
Silverleaf Sugar, red flowering and Ashel.2 d Maple, 
glish, Dutch and Scotch Elm, European and American | ¥¢ 2 
Linden; Common and Pinkflowering Locust; Catalpa; Py wey 
per pee and the much admired European 
White and Red Flowering Horse Chesnut; Enc mean: 
other Walnut, Macclusa or Osage Orange—the four dinea’ 
ter named trees are of smaller size. Several thousand & 
vergreen Trees of the following kinds—balsam Fir, At | health 
bour Vitea, American and from India; Weymouth Pine: ; 
American or Black Spruce: dwarf and tree Box: Roses delice 
and other Ornamental Shrubs, Vines and Creepers, lange |} ihe g 
Plants: giant Asparagus; Hop and Horse Hadish Roots. 

Form any other articles and further particulars,see prin- j insect 
ted and priced Catalogues, which will be sent by mailge andy 
tis to persons requesting them. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS MULBERRY. he de 

The subscriber has for sale, a few thousand TREES 
and CUTTINGS of his own raisng, at regular pices;har- | ® t 
ing raised this tree for seven years, and having the advat § mean 
tage of much experience in raising this valuable tree, pur § 
chasers may rely on getting a genuine article in a perfect titled 
state of preservation. deme 

Also, 10,000 MORUS ALBA, or Italian White Mul 
berry Trees, 2 to 6 feet high, at $2 to $19 per hundred, 4 apita 
and less per thousand. “s 

Orders sent by mail or otherwise will be promptly and} Pisin 
carefully executed, and forwarded to any part of the U.8. J ayer ; 
when more convenient. Orders may also be left with R. }, 
Sinclair & Co., Light street, Baltimore. is wi 

feb 8 law4t ROBT. SINCLAIR 1443, 
SILK AGENCY, , | ridua 

Corner of E. and 7th streets, Washington City, D.C. ive 

The subscriber having commenced an Agency for the 
purchase and sale of SILK MULBERRY TREES, ash | mens 
all articles connected with the growing of Silk, offersfie |. 
sale the following varieties of Mulberry Trees at Balle ment. 
more prices, viz. Multicaulis, Alpine, Broussa, White $750 
talian and Canton; also Mammoth White Silk W - 
Eggs, warranted to be of superior quality. All them ject 
cent publications on silk growing for sale, and sa ‘mp 
tions received for the various periodica!s edvoted to 
subject. no 20 J. F. CALLA 





